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348 Book Notices. 

Geographical Notes, from the T'oung-Fao, Vol. IX, No. j. By G. 
Schlegel. 

These Notes continue the series of monographs on Chinese 
geographical questions, intended by Prof. Schlegel to serve as 
materials for a complete treatise on ancient Chinese geography. 

Note I is on the Nicobar and Andaman islands; Note II on 
Lang-ga-siu (Tantalam in the Malay Peninsula) and Ceylon. 

In the Chinese records the Nicobar islands are known as the 
Demons Who Devour Men, from the belief that the inhabitants were 
cannibals. The people of the islands are described as very ugly, 
with red hair, black bodies, teeth like those of beasts and hawk- 
like claws. 

Prof. Schlegel identifies the Hat Island {Mo-shan) of the Chinese 
with the middle island of the group, on Sombrero Channel. 

The Andaman islanders go naked, and the Chinese tradition is 
that when Sakya Buddha passed the islands he stopped to bathe 
and his robe was stolen. To punish the people, Buddha swore that 
if they wore clothes thereafter their flesh should decay. It does 
not break the force of the tradition to remember that Buddha never 
saw the Andaman islands. 

Orizaba and Popocatepetl. 

Messrs. W. A. Cogshall and A. E. Douglass send a reprint of 
their papers in Appalachia, Vol. VIII, No. 4, 1898, on the ascent of 
Orizaba and Popocatepetl. Mr. Cogshall's ascent was made in 
April, 1897, without serious incident other than the feat performed 
by a Mexican guide, who went back to get coloured glasses for the 
party. He started at two o'clock in the afternoon, got the glasses, 
and overtook the party at four o'clock the next morning; a journey 
of fully thirty miles on foot, with a descent of 3,000 feet and an 
ascent of 5,000. 

Mr. Douglass tabulates and compares various measurements of 
the mountains and obtains the following result: 

Popocatepetl. . . 17,660 ± 50 feet, or 5384 ± 15 metres. 
Orizaba 18,240 ± 160 feet, or 5560 ± 50 metres. 

Mr. Douglass's experience of high-mountain climbing is summed 
up in a second paper. 

He finds that if nausea occurs at night it will be relieved when 
day comes, but if it occurs by day, the climber should turn back at 
once. There is this unexplained difference between night and day. 
An abnormally high pulse at night is not serious, unless sleep is 
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prevented; for with the loss of sleep exhaustion ensues and further 
climbing may be stopped. 

The headache seems to be inevitable at a high elevation, and it 
generally persists for some time after return to a lower level. 

In most cases of hemorrhage there is time for descent to a lower 
altitude, and this gives relief. 

When scientific work is to be done at a great elevation, Mr. 
Douglass recommends Mr. Whymper's plan of remaining two or 
three days at a height of about 16,000 feet before beginning work. 

The food should be of the kind most easily digested, beef tea, 
broths, etc. Bread without butter, toasted before an open fire, and 
water as hot as one can drink it, give tone to the stomach. Alco- 
holic stimulants may occasionally be of use, but generally they are 
to be avoided. 

Au Pays des Ba-Rotsi Haut-Zambeze, Voyage d' Exploration en Afrique 
et Retour par les Chutes Victoria, le Matab^l^land, le Transvaal, 
Natal, le Cap. Ouvrage Illustr^ de loj Gravures et de Deux 
Cartes. Alfred Bertrand, Membre de la SociM de Geographic de 
Geneve, Membre de la Socie'td Royale de Geographic de Londres, 
Membre de la SociM de Geographic de Paris. S°. Paris, Li- 
brairic Hachette ct de., jp Boulevard Saint-Germain. 1898. 

M. Bertrand was one of four Europeans engaged in the expedi- 
tion described in his book; the others being Capt. A. Saint-Hill 
Gibbons, at the head of the party, Mr. Percy C. Reid and Mr. F. 
D. Pirie. The book is in three parts: the Diary, of nearly 300 
pages, and two Appendices, one of 15, the other of 10 pages. 

The Diary begins with the start from Southampton, March 23, 
1895, and closes with the return to the same port, March 2, 1896. 

Interested in everything that came before his eyes, M. Ber- 
trand records his impressions briefly and simply, without any at- 
tempt at fine writing. He made the journey from Cape Town to 
the Zambezi and back again without seeking adventure, but taking 
it as it came, in the march through the wooded country or the great 
" thirst land." Writing of his personal experiences, he keeps him- 
self in the background and has nothing to say of his own exploits. 
Others of the party killed lions; M. Bertrand passed a night in a 
tree, waiting to shoot a lion that never came. 

Of the native kings with whom he spoke Khama was the most 
remarkable; a monarch who has had the intelligence to forbid 
traffic in spirituous liquors in his dominions. He is a convert to 



